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TEXAS COTTON WORK HAMPERS 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATION 


F THE 1,172 children working in the cotton 
O fields of Texas who were studied by investi- 
gators of the National Child Labor Committee 
during the season of 1923, a large percentage (over 
two-fifths of the white children and over two-thirds of 
the negro children) are retarded in their school work.v 
This is one of the outstanding facts revealed in the 
report on child labor and social conditions in cotton- 
growing sections of Texas, just published by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 
a series of inquiries into the conditions surrounding 
rural child labor—was prepared, under the supervision 
of Wiley H. Swift, by Charles E. Gibbons, with 
the assistance of Clara B. Armentrout. 
It is offered, without recommendations, as an im- 


partial community survey 
of wide interest to quite 
diverse groups. Starting 
with the problem of child 
labor in the cotton fields, 
it spreads over school at- 
tendance and educational 
standards; the work of 
mothers in the fields; the 
present, past and future 
relationship of the families 
to the land; their income 
and credit; their living con- 
ditions, health, educational 
and social opportunities; 
and the trend away from 
home. 

The most important pre- 
liminary work in making 
better the conditions of 
child life is a knowledge of 
the facts. Getting facts 
has been and is still one of 
the chief functions of the 
National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. It has always been 
its policy to secure and pub- 
lish accurate information 
(Continued on page 7) 
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—J. N. DARLING, 
in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


THE STATES AND THE CHILDREN 
By OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


(We purpose here to review certain of the basic con- 
siderations which influence the National Child Labor 
Committee in its belief that there should be national leg- 
islation regulating child labor. 
tions about child labor in its relation to the state and the 
nation have been made before in the pages of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD, but they will, perhaps, bear repetition 
as a statement of our present position.) 


Most of these observa- 


OME of the intelligent opposition to the Child 
This study—one of S Labor Amendment comes from those who recog- 

nize the existence of the child labor evil and 
They realize that state laws are inade- 
quate to protect the working children, and they ad- 
mit that a Federal law would give them immediate 
relief. They believe, however, that the responsibility 


for child labor laws rests 
with the States. The 
States have always had this 
authority, and it is reserved 
to them by the Constitu- 
tion. A Federal child labor 
law would, therefore, run 
counter to the Federal sys- 
tem as established in 1787. 
Moreover, it would estab- 
lish a precedent for further 
Federal legislation upon 
other subjects now within 
control of the State. 

These people are in the 
position of a man who, 
walking along the seashore, 
sees a baby drowning in 
four feet of water. He is 
sorry for the baby because 
it must drown, but it is the 
duty of the life-guard to 
save it. The life-guard is 
not on the job, but life- 
saving is his province, and 
interference in it would 
change the whole system. 
Moreover, it might ruin the 
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morale of the life-guard if someone else saved the baby. 
Then too, runs his soliloquy, if he saves this baby, 
men and women might also expect to be saved, and 
then he too might be dragged down. In the mean 
time, the baby drowns. 

What is the essence of this psychology? Fear. 
The child is sacrificed to a far-fetched fear of what 
might happen if it were saved by some person not 
delegated to that task. Just so are thousands of 
children sacrificed to labor year after year, because 
fear prevents us from rushing to their rescue. Ex- 
amined in this light such fears appear a sorry lot of 
drab shrinking figures. There is a child labor evil. 
State laws are improving all too slowly and a national 
law would mend matters immediately. Any other 
method will not protect the children who are in indus- 
try now, and will not protect the thousands who 
enter from year to year until the time when all State 
laws will be ideal. 


THE FEARSOME SHADOWS 


Consider the people who deplore the evils of child 
labor but are afraid to encourage the precedent of a 
Federal power. Other social legislation would at 
once be proposed, they say: a Federal education bill, 
a divorce amendment, regulation of the labor of 
women, etc. These may or may not be wise propo- 
sals, but they are beside the issue in a discussion of 
the Child Labor Amendment. Here the lives of the 
children are at stake. That is the real issue. All 
other questions should be debated on their merits, 
and may be handled when the time comes. To drag 
them in now is to obfuscate the real issue, which is 
the protection of children. 

There is no question but that children are in crying 
need of protection. The census shows 413,549 children 
under 16 in non-agricultural gainful occupations, and 
1,648,286 under 18. In addition there are 63,990 
children under 16 ‘working out” as laborers on farms. 
Work on the home farm, of course, is, for the most 
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part, of distinct benefit to young persons and there. 
fore is not included in the above compilation. That 
total is 1,712,276. Adequate protection to these 
children would consist in barring from industrial and 
commercial labor all boys and girls under 14, in pro. 
viding an 8-hour day for those under 16 and in restrict. 
ing the employment of those under 18 to occupations 
where there is no danger of accident or disease. Many 
states have been woefully negligent in providing this 
protection. 

It is in special studies, made by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the National Child Labor Committee, 
that we find description of specific occupations in 
which large numbers of working children are engaged. 
Child work in tenement industries, in oyster and shrimp 
canneries, and in beet fields and truck farms have 
been trenchantly set forth in reports of these studies, 
They disclose appalling conditions of work too heavy 
for little hands to do, of long hours, and of work 
which often lasts way into the night. 


HAZARDS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


It is chiefly in these industries that large groups of 
children are employed. Other children, old enough 
to be legally employed, are equally exploited in other 
industries by the evils of long hours. Thousands of 
children work for 10 or 11 hours a day in mills, fac- 
tories, stores and other workshops. Others are ex- 
posed to the dangers of disease from deadly fumes 
and acids, to accidents on belts or shafts, printing or 
punch presses. 

There is no help for these particular children unless 
the child labor amendment passes. If John, who 
wants to add to his scanty education by means of 
night school, finds that he cannot stand the pace after 
working 10 hours a day, his despair will be in no wise 
abated by the thought that the principle of states’ 
rights is being upheld. If Sam loses his arm because 
he was ordered to clean a certain machine while in 
motion, he gets little comfort from the thought that 
twenty years from now his state may protect children 


from such work. His arm can never be brought back. 


Are we to continue our fight for the abstract prin- 
ciple of States’ Rights, while every year of delay 
brings thousands of new recruits into industry? Many 
of them will be utterly unprotected by state laws, but 
a national law would give immediate protection to 
every one. Can we afford a longer delay? 





JOHN D. WANSOR 


John D. Wansor, who was forced by illness to resign 
from his position as director of public information of 
the National Child Labor Committee in June, 1924, 
died at his home in Denver on March 21st. To the 
trustees and staff the news of his passing brings deep 
sorrow and a sense of personal loss. 
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WHOSE EYES SHALL WE USE? 
By FELIX ADLER 
Trustee Emeritus of the National Child Labor 
Committee 


ANY men are claiming that they worked when 
M they were young and that the children of 


today and tomorrow should do the same. 
There are here three classes. There are first the men 
who toiled when they were young and who obtained 
their education through their own efforts afterwards. 
These I admire. There are secondly the men who 
toiled when they were young and did not get any 
education afterwards, who died rich but unapprecia- 
tive of life. These I do not admire. There are 
finally the men who toiled when they were young and 
miss education when they are older, like Andrew 
Carnegie. They hope others will have it. It is on 
the insight and generosity of this third group of men 
that the welfare of the children of today and tomor- 
row apparently depends. 

This Amendment raises the whole question of what 
we think worth while in life. If we want to get from 
it nothing but much money, and raise children only 
that they may get more money, there will seem to us 
nothing wrong in the prospect of children working at 
a tender age and never receiving any idea of what life 
is about, any education. If we see life, on the other 
hand, as an adventure, we will want to give the child- 
ren some little education at least so that they may 
see it through our own eyes—an adventure rather 
than a drudgery. 


FOR UNIFORMITY BY STATE 
ACTION 


\ N JE ARE interested to note that the National 

Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 

State Laws, meeting in Chicago recently, 

decided that an immediate pressing problem was the 

drafting of a uniform child labor law to meet the 

demands of all states. Quoting from the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce: 

“The measure is to be drafted by a committee of 
which Walter C. Clephane, of Washington, D. C., is 
chairman. The fact that a majority of the state 
legislatures failed to ratify the federal amendment on 
child labor does not mean that child labor has become 
a dead issue, it was said. Rather, since the states 
rejected the federal law on the ground that the enact- 
ment and administration of child labor legislation is a 
matter of states’ rights, the issue is more alive than 
ever, the commissioners declared. 

“It was said further that a uniform child labor law 
was demanded as a measure of economic fairness, as 
it would harmonize discriminations in trade resulting 


from states that have child labor laws and those that 
do not have them.” 

One reason for our particular interest in this news 
is that during the years 1909-10-11 the National 
Child Labor Committee, working at the request of 
this same Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws (whose personnel, apparently, has under- 
gone considerable change in the last 15 years) drew 
up a model law known as ‘The Uniform Child Labor 
Law.” This Uniform Child Labor Law was approved 
and recommended in 1911 by the Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. It was also 
approved by The American Bar Association. 

The special committee of this Conference, in its 
Preface to the law as published, said: ‘The principle 
of embodying in the text the best provisions contained 
in the child labor law of all the states was followed. 
Any legislation on the subject must, in the nature of 

hings, be progressive, as public opinion is constantly 
advancing.’ 

The principles of this uniform child labor law of 
1911, though continuously recommended to the 
various legislatures, have yet to be adopted by the 
48 states. 

We trust that the commissioners who are initiating 
the campaign for a new uniform law will not be dis- 
couraged by the failure of the states to treat its pre- 
decessor with a receptive kindness. 

We agree that this is the ideal solution for the 
problem of child labor regulation—if the states will 
only fall in line. 





TWO BIRDS WITH ONE 
STONE 


“Resolutions approving construction of a new 
Eastern Penitentiary and condemning the pro- 
posed child labor amendment were adopted at 
the quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia Builders’ 
and Employers’ Association, held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford yesterday.’’-—(Newspaper clipping quot- 
ed in The Nation by Florence Kelley. 











BUT BE SURE TO KEEP THE NICE 
DISINTERESTED MANUFACTURERS’ 
LOBBY 


The lesson the fate of the child labor amendment 
should have for Congress is this: Both branches should 
unite and scourge the uplift group grafters and their 
lobbyists out of Washington, regardless of what they 
pretend to represent. They are a menace to the 
Nation, a common nuisance and enemies of genuine 
progress."—GgorcE M. BalLey in Houston (Texas) 
Post. 
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THE KEYS TO THE CITY 


IGGERSVILLE is booming! Its slogan, bla- 
B zoned along the motor highway, is “Biggers- 

ville—the Place to Live. Biggersville Beckons 
Industry. 50,000 Inhabitants by 1930!" 

The Biggersville Chamber of Commerce is shopping 
around for manufacturers who may be tempted by 
the lure of Biggersville—manufacturers whose enter- 
prise will stretch the population figure to the magic 
50,000. 

The Biggersville Chamber of Commerce publishes 
an 8-page booklet, whose pages present a nice propor- 
tioning of patronage of the art of illustration with 
business-like efficiency and sales talk. 

On the cover is inscribed “Come Grow with Big- 
gersville’; and the inner pages set forth the assets by 
which Biggersville seeks to lure industry to its gates. 
—"Ideal Factory Sites Along the Rushing Aqua 
River’—"Excellent Railroad Freight Facilities ’— 
‘Plentiful Labor Supply and No Labor Troubles.” 

Particular attention to that last—Biggersville Cham- 
ber of Commerce is not at all bashful about making 
promises for the workers with whom incoming manu- 
facturers are to deal. Neatly turned footnotes, for 
instance, insinuate that Biggersville’s boys and girls 
are tired of school and that the child labor laws are 
none too strict thereabouts. 

And what of the sequel? The Climax Collar Button 
Company, on the solicitation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, establishes a factory in Biggersville. Two 
years pass. The Biggersville Women’s Club, incensed 
at the conditions under which the Climax Company's 
employees are being forced to work, urges the 
town council to place some restrictions upon the 
company. 

In righteous indignation the officers of the company 
point out, in effect, that “we didn't want to come to 
Biggersville. You entreated us to settle here. You 
made us such and such promises. Now if you try to 
regulate us we are quite free to take our factory away 
again.” 

Biggersville’s story is being re-enacted all over the 
country—and it is in the legion of Biggersvilles and 
Climax Collar Button Companies that child laborers 
continue to be exploited. 

A recent example, interesting for its very frankness, 
is found in the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker, which, 
in printing the statement of the Duplan Silk Corpor- 
ation in opposition to the Child Labor Amendment, 
says: 

“It is evident that the proposed new Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution would mean a great 
hardship to this important industry of our city. 

“The Duplan Silk Corporation was solicited by the 
citizens of Hazleton to locate here for the very pur- 
pose of bringing work to a vast idle female popula- 
tion at a time when only the mines offered employ- 
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ment to the community, leaving the women jobless 
until married. 

“Now it is proposed that the status be altered and 
this employment withdrawn, all under the pretense 
that children are being exploited and sapped of their 
vitality, as is supposed to be done in the south.” 

Part of the statement against the Amendment which 
the Duplan Silk Corporation addresses to the citizens 
of Hazleton runs: 

“As every one knows the Duplan is one of Hazle- 
ton's largest and most important industries. We fur- 
nish employment to approximately 500 men and boys 
and to 1,600 girls. We distribute a weekly payroll 
of $50,000, which greatly stimulates trade and pros- 
perity in our home town. Now about 200 of our 
2,100, or 10 per cent of our employees (boys and 
girls) are fourteen and fifteen years of age. And, as 
we explained last month, perhaps 40 per cent to 50 

@per cent of all our employees are below eighteen years 
of age. * * * 

‘Now the apprentice ought to be the least expensive 
form of labor, and the younger the apprentice the less 
expensive. That is not exploitation, it is sound 
economics.” 


HOW DARE THEY? 


’ HE North Carolina legislature, having won 
widespread praise and admiration for having 
killed the proposed Twentieth Amendment, is 

now considering an ‘anti-flirting’ measure designed to 

discipline the' young men and young women of the 
schools supported by the state. ‘Flirtatious gestures 
in public schools, on the campuses connected there- 
with, or on any sidewalk, path or road adjacent,’ are 
rigorously prohibited in the provisions of the pending 
act." —(News item from the Chattanooga, Tenn., Times.) 

Believers as we are in the integrity of all American 
institutions, we protest this audacious proposition as 
a dire blow at the palladium of our liberties. We 
propose immediate incorporation of a ‘Citizens Com- 
mittee to Protect Our Winks and Blushes” and also of 
a “Flirters' School Rights League’’—the sole purpose 
of said organizations being to keep this bill from be- 
coming a law. 

Are we to come to a state of things where salaried 
agents of the sovereign state of North Carolina shall 
hide ignominiously in the hedges and flower-beds of 
our institutions of learning, waiting to apprehend our 
free, affectionate boys and girls in the natural and 
commendable act of expressing their admiration for 
each other? 

Do these wild-eyed disciplinarians, who have with- 
out a doubt imported their nefarious scheme direct 
from Iceland, realize the far-reaching possibilities it 
involves? 

Who is to interpret the exact scope of ‘‘a flirtatious 
gesture?” May we not expect the day when a law- 
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abiding young North Carolina gentleman, suh, prompt- 
ed by the instincts of an inborn politeness to lift his 
hat and bow upon passing his room-mate’s maiden 
aunt, will be seized upon by the ever-present state 
flirt-regulator and cast into jail without consideration 
of the blighting effect this unjust punishment will 
have upon his budding young manhood? 

It is obvious to one cognizant of the tricks of these 
disciplinary fanatics that their ultimate object lies not 
in curtailing mere flirting, but aims, rather, a deadly 
blow at marriage itself and at the sacred institution 
of the home. 


FOR CURBING HOMEWORK IN 
NEW YORK 


HE manufacture of feathers and artificial flowers 

in tenement homes will be prohibited in New 

York if the bill which passed the New York State 
Senate on March 25th succeeds in passing the House 
and becoming a law. 

The fight for this important measure for the regu- 
lation of tenement homework was led by Senator 
Benjamin Antin of New York City, who said that the 
State Child Welfare Commission had collected proof 
that thousands of children—including those afflicted 
with tuberculosis and other infectious diseases—were 
employed in the work. (Senator Antin was here 
referring to the study of tenement homework made 
in New York City in 1923 by the New York State 
Commission to Examine Laws Relating to Child Wel- 
fare, in which the National Child Labor Committee 
participated.) 

The bill to add feathers and artificial flowers to the 
list of proscribed articles for tenement manufacture 
passed the Senate by a vote of 33 to 14—most of the 
Republicans joining the Democrats in voting for it. 


WYOMING LAW IMPROVED 


HE Legislature of Wyoming has amended the 

Child Labor Law so as to prevent the employ- 

ment of any child under 16 years of age in a 
large number of enumerated employments “or in any 
other occupation, trade, employment or place declared 
by the Child Labor Commission dangerous, injurious, 
hazardous or prejudicial to the life, limb, health, safety, 
welfare or morals of children under sixteen (16) years 
of age.” 

The former law was meant to do exactly what this 
amendment does, but by inadvertence or otherwise 
the words “without a work permit” got into that part 
of the law, and so made it null and void as a safe- 
guard from extra hazardous employment for children 
under sixteen. The Amendment simply makes clear 
the evident intention of the former Act. 


TEXAS PASSES 8-HOUR ACT 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER 15 


HE Texas legislature passed an Act on Febru- 

ary 3, 1925, making some important changes in 

its child labor law. The most significant im- 
provement is a provision for an 8-hour day for children 
under 15. The former allowed boys under 15 to work 
10 hours a day, and girls to work 9 hours, although 
the weekly hours were limited to 48. Texas has had, 
for some time, a minimum age of 15 for children in 
factories, mills, workshops and laundries, and in mes- 
senger service in towns of more than 15,000 popula- 
tion. But a ‘poverty exemption” allows children 12 ~ 
or over to be employed in any other non-hazardous 
occupations, so that the change from the 10 and 9 to 
the 8-hour day is highly significant. The daily work- 
ing hours of children 12 to 15 in stores, hotels, restaur- 
ants, offices, etc., will be reduced to 8 per day. 

A night-work provision has also been written into 
the law. Although its provisions are not very strict, 
it establishes the principle of night work prohibition. 
It forbids the work of children under 15 between the 
hours of 10 p.M. and 5 A.M. The standards set up in 
the former Federal Act was prohibition between 
7 P.M. and 6 A.M. 

Two further requirements have been added to the 
law providing for the issuance of employment permits 
to children from 12 to 15 years. A physical examination 
and physician's certificate of fitness are now mandatory, 
and children are now required to have completed the 
fifth grade before the permit is issued. The former law 
contained neither a requirement for a physician's cer- 
tificate nor an educational requirement beyond that 
of ability to read and write in the English language. 

Unfortunately the new law makes two changes 
which tend to weaken it. (1) Children of 12 years 
are now allowed to work in theatres, moving picture 
shows and other places of amusement from which 
they were formerly barred, and also in distilleries, 
breweries, etc. Probably the legislators thought that 
the distillery clause was no longer needed since pro- 
hibition, but if any illicit stills do exist, it would seem 
even more important than formerly that children be 
forbidden to work around them. (2) The employ- 
ment permit now holds good for 12 months, whereas 
under the former law it was issued for only 6 months, 
and the authorities were enabled to keep in more con- 
stant touch with the children. 

On the whole, however, the law has been improved 
and we congratulate the legislators and Governor 
Ferguson, who signed the bill, on their achievement. 

An interesting commentary on the efficacy of agita- 
tion for Federal Laws may be found in a statement 
from a Texas newspaper: ‘The bill is said to be the 
result of agitation for the proposed Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which was rejected by the 
Texas legislature.” 
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(From “The Proposed Child Labor Amendment,’ 
by Charles S. Thomas, Former U. S. Senator 
from Colorado.) 


7 NDER this constitutional provision the 
[ | authority of Congress over the nation's 
youth is as limitless as that of the 
Soviet over the children of Russia. It is not 
affected by the Fifth Amendment, which forbids 
legislation depriving any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, because that 
is an earlier inhibition which must give way to 
the last expression of the people upon the sub- 
ject. Hence any legislation designed to make 
the Amendment effective, and confined in its 
operation to the class of people described by it, 
will stand, whatever the grounds assigned for its 
enactment.” 





SENATOR THOMAS—MEET DEAN POUND 


(From a statement by Roscoe Pound, Dean of the 
Law School, Harvard University.) 


“AM satisfied that the very persons who 
I argue this matter so ingeniously would be 
the first to urge convincing arguments 
against an act of Congress of that character if 
Congress were to enact such legislation pursuant 
to a child labor amendment. We must recall 
that the proposed amendment is not a new Con- 
stitution, but an amendment of an existing Con- 
stitution, It is made to fit into that Constitution 
as a part of it, and under the most elementary 
rules of interpretation must be construed in the 
light of the whole Constitution of which it is to 
be a part. 

“There has been much argument to the effect 
that the proposed amendment gives Congress 
unlimited power, and that the restrictions of the 
Bill of Rights would not apply thereto. But 
the 18th Amendment, for instance, is subsequent 
to the 4th Amendment, and yet we see every 
day that the limitations of the 4th Amendment 
apply to enforcement of the i8th. The whole 
history of constitutional decisions in this coun- 
try compels the conclusion that the Supreme 
Court would never hold the 5th Amendment 
repealed by implication by any delegation to 
Congress of a specific power of regulation or 
prohibition.” 








THE MONEY VALUE OF AN 
EDUCATION 


N ESTIMATE of the money value of an edu- 
A cation, based on reports of the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industry and on the 
statistics of earnings of students and graduates of the 
College of Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity, has recently been made by Dean Everett W. 
Lord of the College of Business Administration. Dean 
Lord places the average maximum yearly income of 
the untrained man, reached at the age of 30, at less 
than $1,200; that of the high-school graduate, reached 
at the age of 4o, at approximately $2,200; and that 
of the college or technical-school graduate, reached 
at the age of 60, approximately $6,000. The total 
earnings of an untrained man from the age of 14 to the 
age of 60, he estimates, are about $45,000. Between 
the ages of 14 and 18, the four years that might be 
spent in high school, a working boy earns usually not 
more than $2,000. Since the untrained man’s income 
is usually earned through manual labor dependent upon 
his physical strength, more than 60 out of every 100 
untrained workers are dependent upon others for 
support by the age of 60.—(Charts prepared by the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Boston University.) 


—NOT TO MENTION OUR COMMON SENSE 


When the Child Labor Amendment ratification was 
before the Nevada assembly, Assemblyman Henrich 
of Lyon County, father of five children, said seriously: 
“They have taken our women away from us by con- 
stitutional amendments; they have taken our liquor 
away from us; and now they want to take our child- 
ren. '—(Associated Press.) 


WHY OF COURSE! 


State Senator Harry Jones of Stillwater, speaking 
before the Oklahoma State Senate during the discus- 
sion of the Child Labor Amendment, said, according 
to the Muskogee Phoenix: ‘The great men of the 
country started in mines or factories, not as ‘jelly- 
beans.. Look at Jack Dempsey!" 


HAZLETON, Pa., February 5.—A marked impetus to 
the silk, knitting and shirt business here is noted in 
the numerous issuances of working papers to children 
between 14 and 16 years of age, given jobs in local 
factories. For many months youngsters under 16 
could not obtain positions at all, but there are plenty 
of openings now.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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TEXAS COTTON WORK HAMPERS 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


upon the employment of children. In so far as possi- 
ble, it cooperates with local and state agencies in 
getting the information. Carrying out its policy of 
learning the conditions under which children live and 
work, it decided to make a study of child life in the 
cotton fields. 

Cotton is one of the most important crops grown 
in this country. Texas is the greatest cotton-growing 
state in the Union. Cotton is the chief crop grown 
in Texas, which is primarily a rural state. 


TEXAS P. T. A. COOPERATES 


Upon entering the state, the National Child Labor 
Committee found there were several agencies and 
many persons interested not only in child labor, but 
also in all phases of the social side of rural life. Every- 
where there was manifest a desire for accurate infor- 
mation. Since the primary interest of the Texas 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
is the child, it was natural that the cooperation of 
this agency should be sought in making a study of 
the rural child. Accordingly, a plan was worked out 
whereby the purposes of both agencies could be served. 

This cooperative plan necessarily made the field of 
study broader than the primary interest of the National 
Child Labor Committee would demand, yet this more 
intensive study will make possible a better interpre- 
tation of child labor. Even in a strictly child labor 
study, it is frequently, almost always, necessary to go 
somewhat afield, for child life is a complex thing, made 
up of many factors. To take a single factor like 
child labor and show the relationship between it and 
all the elements entering into the whole is not an easy 
or even a possible task; but when the cause or effect 
of one factor upon another is shown in sequence, the 
relationship can be seen much more clearly. Hence 
this may be said to be a study of the rural child rather 
than of any particular phase of his life. 

The study covers 998 families, totalling 5,121 per- 
Sons, in six counties of Texas, each representative of 
certain conditions. Cotton is the chief crop in all of 
them, and this industry dominates and determines 
the community life in a way typical of Texas, where 
more cotton is grown than in any other state. 

The children of these families are not just temporary 
or emergency workers, but are regular hands, deter- 
mining in a large measure the extent of the cotton 
crop. They represent a third and almost a half of 
the available labor supply. 

While the preparation of the cotton fields can be 
Spread out over the winter and early spring, the plant- 
ing, once started, must be rushed through. Here 
there is a demand for all available labor. Then the 
young plants must be cultivated and chopped, the 


latter being slow manual work and representing the: 
second period of urgent demand for all available labor. 
The third such period is during the cotton picking. 
Here even some of the six-year-olds help in their 
small way. 

The children from 6 to 16 only are considered, and 
of the 1,561 children in these families, about three- 
fourths (1,172) work in the fields without great vari- 
ation because of tenure or race. Of these 1,172 chil- 
dren one-third are ten or under. More than half (57 
per cent) are twelve or under. The average age is 
11.8. Seven out of ten of them are working by the 
time they are eight years old, the children of croppers 
and renters starting before those of owners; the 
children of negroes before those of whites. 

The number of days worked in the fields by the 
children varies from 52 to 93, and also varies by tenure 
and slightly by race, averaging 67.2 days. The hours 
per work day for the children average between nine 
and eleven. A small majority of those families which 
would discuss the subject explained that the work of 
their children in the fields was absolutely necessary 
to them, and about one-fifth of this majority said that 
they considered the work too hard for their children. 


EFFECT UPON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The two questions raised are: First, How much and 
why do children miss school in the fall? Second, What 
is their attainment as marked by their grade standing? 
The administration of the school attendance law makes 


it easy for cotton to keep the children from school. ad 


White children missed over one-fourth of the school 
session, and 62 per cent of the loss was caused by 
field work. Negro children missed over half the 
school session, and 85 per cent of the loss was caused 
by field work. In both cases cotton picking repre- 
sents three-fourths of this work. 

The percentage of retarded children is high. Over 
two-fifths of the white children and over two-thirds 
of the negro children are retarded, The degree of 
retardation is also high. Slightly more than one- 
fourth of the white children and over one-half of the 
negro children are retarded three years and more. 

Ten per cent of the fathers and mothers are unable 
to read and write, and two-fifths of the white parents 
and three-fourths of the negro parents have not com- 
pleted more than the fifth grade, which may explain 
part of their attitude toward education. Trying to 
make a living crowds almost everything else out of 
life. Although 22 per cent of the white children and 
20 per cent of the negroes were 15 years or older, 
only 12.6 per cent of the white children and less than 
3 per cent of the negro children were doing high school 
work. 

Although much progress has been made in recent 
years in school attendance and standards, the children 
in the rural communities are still not getting the 
schooling to which they are entitled. 
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MY CHILD 


By ANGELO PATRI 


NEVER I hear a father or a mother 
announcing in hard, defiant tones, “‘He’s my 
child,” my heart goes heavy within me. There 

is no love in that challenging cry, no pride, nothing 
of tenderness. It is the lust of ownership, the old 
notion of master and slave struggling at the last 
ditch. Many and many a time I have witnessed it, 
and as often as I had the chance added my strength to 
combat it. Whenever I hear that battle cry some- 
thing rises within me and shouts, ‘No, he isn't.” 

An old farm wagon jolted down the lane and stopped 
at the door of the city folk’s cottage. ‘Want any 
vegetables today?” Of course they did, and the 
whole family trooped to the wagon to peer over the 
edge at the sacks of potatoes, the crates of beans and 
carrots and beets. Pudge discovered him first. 
“Mother, there’s a little boy's as big’s me. Right in 
there between the bags. I think he’s hungry or 
something. You see if he is.” 

Wedged in between the sacks was a tiny boy, thin 
to transparency, with great eyes that looked out of 
an old, old face. “Is your little boy sick?” asked 
mother kindly. 

“Sick? Him? No! Nothing sick about him. 
He's been up with me since two o'clock this morning 
(it was eleven then), helped me load and helps me 
sell. He'll take those things into the house for you.” 

“O, no. We'll carry them.” But the little fellow 
had hopped out with the quickness of a chipmunk and 
was on his way to the house with a load of vegetables 
before the children could stop him. 

“Since two o'clock. No wonder he looks so. Sup- 
pose you let him stay with us until you come back. 
I'll put him to bed and he can have a good sleep.” 

“Oh, my, no. He don't need to sleep. We'll go 
right along on the route. He has to help me sell and 
mind the horses. He can sleep on the way back.” 

“He's very little. Isn't he too young to work so 
hard?” 

“He's ten. 


He’s never been very big. But he’s 
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spry. Works right along with the men. He can 
gather and wash and tie vegetables with the best of 
them.” 

“Well,” said mother, warming up a little, “he's not 
big enough or strong enough to work like a man. He 
should be in bed and asleep at two o'clock in the 
morning. You ought to take care of his health. 
That child is worn to death.” 

“Is that so? Well, you take care of your own lazy 
kids. I don't rear any of that kind. I can’t afford 
to raise loafers like you can. He's my child and | 
can do as I like with him. Giddap,” and the old 
springless wagon jolted off. That night at 10 o'clock 
it jolted homeward, still hours from home, and the 
little white-faced child lay on a heap of empty sacks, 
resting. 

Next season the farmer's sad-eyed wife sat beside 
him selling the vegetables and the wagon did not 
stop at the little cottage. One more over-worked 
farm child had gone to his long rest. 

Just one exaggerated case? How about the one 
you know of in the factory and the one your neighbor 
knows in the beet fields and the one his neighbor 
knows in the mills? They come one by one and they 
live and suffer one by one.—(The Boston Herald.) 


A CORRECTION 


Through an unaccountable error the March Amer- 
ICAN CHILD showed Kentucky listed among those 
states in which the Child Labor Amendment had 
been rejected by the House of Representatives. Ken- 
tucky should, instead, have appeared among those 
states whose legislatures have not been in session. 
Therefore, of course, neither the House nor the Sen- 
ate has taken any action upon the Amendment. 


February: 14.—(From Raleigh News and Observer.) 

All labor legislation presented before the committee 
on manufacturing of the North Carolina house of 
representatives, including Klutz’s bill for a 55-hour 
working week for women and children, was reported 
unfavorably. 


TO HELP AMERICAN CHILD LABORERS 
(Fill in and send this blank) 





V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed please find $ 


membership in 
for my | spel contribution to 





the National Child Labor Committee. 
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